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THEOLOGICAL. 
7O THE EDITOR OF THE GOSPEL ADVOCATE. 


CAUTION AGAINST SCHISM. 


Ture is nothing more common with persons who have a wish te 
be thought iiberal in their religious feelings, and to save themselves 
the trouble of inquiring into the truth of any sentiments that may be 
proposed to them, while, at the same time, they bear testimony to 
the importance and excellency of a Christian character, than the 
observation, that it is of little consequence to what denomination we 
belong, or by what name we are called, so long as our hearts are 
right with God. It is related of the celebrated Wesley, by his inge- 
nious and learned biographer, that/love to God was with him the 
test of piety,/and that he could embrace as brethren, without any 
regard to minor points, all who manifested this in their lives and con- 
versation. But 1 would ask, whether this species of liberality is not 
founded upon wrong principles and calculated to injure the interests 
of the Redeemer’s kingdom. Personal religion, comprehending love 
to God and to man, is, indeed, all that can avail us as individuals, and 
our eternal salvation depends more upon holiness of heart and of life, 
than upon our embracing or defending the peculiarities of any order 
or sect of Christians. But our duties are more extensive. We are 
under obligations to the church at large, as well as to ourselves in 
particular, and, although errour may be consistent with that internal 
goodness, which will make us the subjects of God’s favour, yet our 
duties to the church cannot be performed unless we attach ourselves 
to the known institutions of Jesus Christ and his apostles. From a 
weak judgment, from an ill-directed education, or from mistaken 
views, we may fall into heresy, and yet possess that general faith 
which willensure our acceptance with God ; but at the same time our 
influence may be employed in the support, and extension of princi- 
ples, which, in their tendency, are exceedingly dangerous. If our 
divine Saviour has pointed out, or his apostles, under the immediate 
teachings of the Holy Spirit, did establish any particular form or 
order of church government, there can be no doubt, that the welfare 
of religion is dependent upon its continuance ; and, therefore, all who 
dissent from it are unwittingly engaged in opposition to the truth, 
and, notwithstanding their personal safety, are assisting in the pro- 
duction of consequences which will prove fata] to the cause that they 
intend to honour and uphold. It is the duty of every man candidly 
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to inquire and to examine, and, as he shall be convinced, so he is 
bound to act. It does not. however, follow, that the sentiments 
which he adopts are founded in truth; and, if they are such as will 
end in the disorganization of the church, and the entire overthrow of 
all that is connected with its unity and its purity, it is idle and absurd 
to pretend that it is no matter what he believes or does, so Jong as 
his heart and affections are right. We might go farther, and say 
that prejudice and indifference are proofs that the heart is not right, 
for there cannot be true love to God where there is not the most 
fervent desire and resolution to know and to do his will, whatever 
may be its opposition to our former habits, our native propensities, or 
our temporal interests. 

With an anxiety, therefore, to discover and embrace the truth, 
let us ever make the distinction which has been suggested between 
personal safety and the general interests of Christ’s kingdom. Ii the 
heart be. indeed, right, the former may be securec ; but if errour, 
nevertheless, prevail, the consequences are to be apprehended as evil. 
But, where love to God does exist, there will be a disposition to in- 
quire into ail the Saviour’s institutes, and to practise them ftaithtully. 
Heresy will not be sheltered under an ambiguous or indefinite phrase, 
and no one will be inclined to omit any part of the requisitions of 


the gospel. Ss. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE GOSPEL ADVOCATE. 


Trat excellence in others, which we ourselves are unable to attain, 
too readily becomes the object of our aversion. Our natural refuge 
is an affectation of contempt; and, by an habitual application of this 
unchristian principle, we lose the landmarks of truth and falsehood, 
even in our own hearts, and fancy, at length, that our affectation 
must be real. 

A good style in writing is certainly preferable to that, which is bad ; 
yet this position, simple as it is, and even trite, is not unfrequently 
denied. It is denied by some, whose religion, piety, and general 
intelligence I so truly respect and admire, that I regret the omission, 
in the catalogue of their excellences, of a just and discriminating 
taste. 

I have heard, occasionally, from the sacred desk, a general de- 
nunciation, eo nomine, of style. On such occasions, it must be ad- 
mitted, that the practice of the orator has abundantly conformed to 
the doctrines he advanced ; and he has probably been actuated by 
a personal motive, of the operation of which he might have been par- 
tially, or even wholly, unconscious at the time. Indeed, the de. 
claimers against style are always to be found in the ranks of inelegant 
and unintelligible writers ;~for no man will esteem lightly that in- 
valuable art, by which he is enabled, with ease and precision, to con- 
vey his ideas to the minds of those whom he addresses. If it be in- 
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tended merely to impress the mind with a contempt for the gaudier 
ornaments of style, we concur, most heartily, in the attempt; and 
cheerfully raise our voices against them all. whether to be found 
among the Delia Cruscan devotees, of the present age, or of the past. 
Such however is not the intention. It is more probable, the declaimer 
against siyle has, in some way, conceived the opinion, that the culti- 
vation of a mechanical styie is beneath his consideration ; and that he 
has only to write ‘own his thoughts, in the simple order in which 
they occur to his mind. This method, with some little qualification, 
may be the proper course for him, who has formed his style, but 
never, assuredly, for him who has not. For the compositions of such 
an individual are vot always, after a short interval, comprebended, 
even by himself, and are seldom perfectly intelligible to the rest of 
mankind 

There are some men, whose intellectual superiority causes us 
deepiy to regret. that they have countenanced a clumsy and involved 
mode oi writing, by the force of their example. It has been asserted, 
thai all absiruse and metaphysica! subjects must necessarily be treated 
in a style peculiarly involved: but is it not essential, in aid of our 
feeble capacities, that the style should be the simplest imaginable, 
when the subject matter is, in its nature, the most complex? Meta- 
physicians bave rarely bestowed sufficient time and attention on the 
cultivation of style. Others, as before stated, have not condescended 
to adopt these mechanick helps ; but have attempted by rude strength, 
to. force a passage for their ideas, to the understandings of their 
readers. It has been suggested, that, as the memory derives assis- 
tance in retaining ideas, from the continued attention, required for 
their acquisition, an involved mode of writing is not without its advan- 
tages. If such sugyestion be offered seriously, it amounts to a uni- 
versal argument, in favour of a bad style, whenever the subject de- 
serves to be retained in the memory; or, in other words, that all 
ideas, which are worth retaining, should be enigmatically expressed. 

Among the most remarkable of those writers, whose profound wis- 
dom lies buried from balf the world, under the involutions and obscu- 
rities of the very worst of styles, Bishop Butler appears to occupy a 
distinguished position. When a reputation is to be destroyed, I 
believe it is the most approved method _ in all fashionable circles, at 
the present day, to commence with profound expressions of respect 
and esteem. I have no such uncharitable design; but,as it may be 
charged against me, by those, who will never permit the beauties and 
defects of their idol to be separated ; let me avow my veneration for 
the memory of Bishop Butler; my belief, that Misopseudes was en- 
tirely right, and Philoleutheros entirely wrong, and of course my utter 
disbelief, that this excellent prelate died inclining to the Romish per- 
suasion; that his Analogy of Religion is one of the most admirable 
human productions ; and that the style, in which it is written, is ill 
suited to any subject, and particularly to that, which he has under- 
taken to discuss. 
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It is not a little remarkable, that he, who thought so clearly and 
profoundly, should have expressed his thoughts, with so little per- 
spicuity, when we consider the literary character of the age in which 
he wrote. His analogy was published, I believe, in 1736 Addison 
and the fine writers of the reign of Queen Anne had constructed 
models of style, in every department; and were, many of them, 
already in their graves. It there be any particular period in the 
history of belies lettres, which may be characterized as ibe age of 
style, it is that, in which Bisiop Butler wrote his Analogy of Re- 
ligion, 

When we are satisfied of a writer’s profound intelligence, we are 
apt to attribute our inability to understand him, not to any want of 
capacity in him, but in ourselves; forgetting, that to think deeply, 
and to convey our ideas clearly, are things in no way connected, by 
natural necessity. If the style of the Analogy were the most per- 
spicuous and simple, the steadiest and must abstracted attention 
would be required, for the just apprehension ot particular paragraphs, 
and for the comprehension of the whole process of reasoning. What 
then is the case at present! ‘This excellent work is utterly lost to a 
great portion of both sexes in our reading community. By those, 
who have the patience and the vigour to understand it, the book is 
so powerfully recommended, that it is taken up by many who have 
neither the one nor the other. By such it is speedily laid aside, asa 
workabove their capacities, where, perhaps, the fault lies materially 
in the perplexity of style 

* The sentences in the Analogy are generally too long, and rendered 
difficult, by the use of adjuncts or interjacent members, many of 
which are capable of standing alone, as independent sentences. ‘lhe 
collocation is unforiunate, and the substance is often more easily per- 
ceived and understood. after an entire transposition. Thus a long 
sentence, which would perhaps be unintelligible to others, as it has 
been to myself, after four or five perusals, is rendered simple at the 
first, by distributing it into three or four short sentences, and by a 
little transposition. 

It has occurred to me, that this volume might be simplified, without 
the omission of one particle of all its valuable matter, or, to use the 
suggestion of a highly valued friend, that it might be translated, for 
the use of those, who cannot, or will not, use it, in its present form. 

I have attempted two or three pages of the first chapter. Your 
readers can compare them with the original ; and if the design shall 
appear expedient and practicable, I trust some person, more compe- 
tent to the task, will translate the whole. L. 


The Analogy of Religion to the Constitution and Course of Nature. 
Part First. Of Natural Religion. 
Chap. I, Ofa Future Life. 


The notion of existing now and in future, or in any two successive 
Moments, implies identity, in the living agent. Concerning this iden- 
tity, strange difficulties have been raised, which are considered in 
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the first dissertation, at the end of this treatise ; to which the reader, 
if he have occasion, may refer. It is our present design to consider 
what effect death may or may not have upon us; from the analogy of 
nature, from the several changes we have already undergone, and 
from those, which we are capable of undergoing, without being de- 
stroyed: and from thence to infer, whether it be probable or not, 
that we shall survive death, and exist in a future state of life and 
perception. 

I. It is a general law of nature, that the existence of man, in 
this world, should be progressive. from the helplessness of infancy to 
the maturity of manhood; and that capacities of action, enjoyment, 
and suffering, should be ‘greatly different at different stages of the 
same indivicual’s existence. That such is the law of nature, in re- 
gard to other animals, is clear, from a similar helplessness in intancy, 
and a similar maturity at full age; from the change of creeping 
worms to flies, with a capacity. entirely new, of aerial locomotion ; 
and from the condition of birds and insects, in their shells, and their 
condition, when their shells are broken, and they have entered into 
a new world. with capacities, unexercised betore. Additional evi- 
dence, it necessary, may be drawn trom the various and wonderful 
examples of transformation in animal life. But it is not easy to con- 
ceive, that two conditions of life can differ more widely from each 
other, than the condition of man, in infancy or uterine life, from his 
condition at mature age. It is therefore evident, that the existence 
of man, herea(ter, in a condition as different from the present, as the 
present is different from his condition in infancy or in uterine life, is 
perfectly conformable to the analogy of nature, and to his own per- 
sonal experience. 

II. From our consciousness of acting, of suffering pain, and of en- 
joying pleasure, we infer that we have capacities of action, of happi- 
ness, and of misery Our present ‘possession of these capacities, 
affords, in itself, a presumption, that we shall continue to possess 
them. through death, and in a future state: and this presumption 
amounts to a probability, sufficiently strong to decide our conduct ; 
unless we can show some positive reason, tor believing that death will 
destroy them. For it is probable, that all things will continue, as 
they are, except in those respects, in which we have good reason to 
anticipate a change. This is that kind of presumption or probability 
from analogy, expressed in the very word, continuance ; and is our 
only natural reason for believing. that the course of the world will 
still continue the same, as it has been, since the memory of man. 
Indeed it is our only reason for believing, that any one substance, 
the self existent substance excepted, will continue in existence, for a 
moment beyond the present. Thus, if we were assured, that death 
did not destroy our faculties of perception and action, we should not 
apprehend their destruction, at the instant of death, by any other event 
or power, not connected with death ; and hence we have probable 
ground to.believe, that our living powers will survive death, if death 
itself be not their destruction. And, if it be certain that we shall sur- 
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vive death, provided it be certain, that death itself be not our destruc- 
tion ; so, if there be no ground for believing, that death itself will be 
our destruction, then it is, at least, highly probable, that we shall sur- 
vive death. 

He, who has not considered the natural and moral proofs of a 
future life, may have a vague suspicion, that our living powers must 
perish, with the body, amidst the shock and alteration, connected 
with the idea of death. Yet there is no distinct reason tor this im- 
pression, even in the mind of one, who is not grounded in these proofs, 
If there be, it must arise, from the reason of the thing, or from the 
analogy of nature. 

But we cannot argue, from the reason of the thing ; for of the nature 
of death we are ignorant; and all we know of it are some of its effects, 
such as the dissolution of flesh, skin, and bones. These effects of 
death in no wise imply the destruction of a living agent Our living 
powers are distinguished from the actual exercise of those powers, and 
also from the capacity to exercise them; and, as we are greatly in 
the dark, as to the principle, on which their exercise depends ; so are 
we wholly ignorant, as to the principle.on which the powers them- 
selves depend ; and in what manner that principle provides against 
their destruction. These powers exist, when they are not exercised, 
like the passive power of motion, in inanimate matter ; they also ex- 
ist, when there is no present capacity to exercise them ; ; in other 
words, these powers may exist, and both their actual exercise and the 
capacity to exercise them be suspended, for the time: such ss the 
case, in sleep, and, more obviously, in a swoon. Since, then, we are 
ignorant, as to the principle on which the existence of these powers 
depends, and since that existence may depend on a principle, de- 
signed to operate, independently of death; no probability can be 
drawn, from the reason of the thing, that death will be their destruc- 
tion, Thus it is demonstrated, that the reason of the thing shows us 
no connexion between death and the destruction of living agents. 
Nor is there any ground, throughout the whole analogy of nature, 
for a presumption, that animals ever lose their living powers. And, 
that they lose them by death, we are, if possible, less able to presume ; 
for we have no faculties, by which we can penetrate into the mystery 
of death and beyond it, and ascertain what becomes of animals, after 
its operation. - Death destroys the sensible proof of the existence of 
their living powers; but affords no evidence, that those powers are 
destroyed, by death itself, or by any coincident event... The existence 
of these powers, up to the very period, when human faculties can 
trace them no longer, affords a prodability, that their existence is con- 
tinued beyond that period. ‘This probability is sensibly confirmed, 


by aconsideration of the great and astonishing changes ourselves have 


undergone ; changes so wonderful, that our existence, ina future state 
of perception and action, will not be more so: such existence will, in 
fact, conform to that system of Divine arrangement, and to that course 
of nature, which we have already experienced. 
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SERMON.—No. XXIII. 


Romans ix. 16.—So then it is not of him that willeth, nor of him that 
runneth ; but of God that showeth mercy. 


Sr. Peter, in the close of his second epistle, has occasion to remark, 
that, in the writings of St. Paul, * are some things hard to be under- 
stood, which they that are unlearned and unstable wrest unto their 
own destruction.” That in the writings of this apostle some passages 
are obscure, and the true sense is not, without study and careful 
attention, perceived, is chiefly to be ascribed to the sublimity of his 
thought ; the depth of his reasoning; the brevity of his style, often 
very elliptical ; orto the abruptness of his transitions, natural to a 
mind of acute penetration, and profoundly and ardently engaged in 
his subject. None of his writings are harder to be understood, by 
the unlearned, or oftener, by the unstable, perverted from their true 
sense, to support pernicious doctrine, than his epistle to the Romans. 
This ninth chapter, especially, has some expressions, which have 
caused, to serious readers, much perplexity ; and ere often urged in 
support of doctrines very different from the apostle’s meaning. When, 
with awakened concern for the salvation of his soul, the unlearned 
penitent opens his bible and reads, * It.is not of him that willeth, nor 
of him that runneth, but of God that showeth mercy,” he is disposed 
forthwith to shut the book: this seems as the end of his inquiry. If 
his exertions are to no purpose, why should he search the scriptures, 
or strive to enter in at so straight a gate? What use is there in the 
religious exercise of his own will ; if salvation “ is not of him that 
willeth ?’ Why shall he ‘run the race that is set before him,’’ if 
“he that runneth” is not to win the prize? God is found of those 
who seek him not; he is made manifest to them who ask not after 
him ;”? while they ‘* who follow after the law of righteousness,” do 
not attain it. This, to many, is a hard saying, and very discouraging. 

The well-informed Christian needs not to be told, that these per- 
plexities arise from misapprehension of the true sense. An apostle, 
who, more perhaps than any other inspired penman, has exhorted us 
to run that we may obtain, has not, we may be very sure, taught any 
different doctrine. 

But it is important that we should know, and clearly understand, 
what he has taught. And not only the doubts and difficulties which 
arise in the minds of readers; but the very interesting and essen- 
tial truths taught in this chapter, and in our text particularly, render 
it the suitable subject of a publick discourse. We shall find it ‘* pro- 
fitable,’’ not only ‘ for doctrine,” but ‘for reproof; for correction 
and instruction in righteousness.’ The apostle shows the errour of 
trusting in ourselves ; of supposing our works meritorious ; of thinking 
lightly of God’s mercy in Jesus Christ ; but we are taught at the same 
time not to neglect the great salvation which the gospel brings. We 
shall learn here both the peril of trusting in our own righteousness, 
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and the necessity of submitting to the righteousness which is of God, 
We must neither confide in our works, nor neglect those which God 
requires. 

The text which I have read is an inference from the arguments pre- 
eeding ; and to understand it we must bring into view the apostle’s 
subject and manner of reasoning. 

The strong attachment of the Jews to the letter of their law, 
and the institutions of Moses ; their erroneous ideas and expectations 
of the Messiah’s character and kingdom; the high merits which they 
arrogated to themselves for their religious perforn.ances, and their 
lofty claims to the exclusive favour of heaven, made it exceedingly 
difficult to renew their hearts with a right faith ; to persuade them to 
trust in Christ, or to have any fellowship with the Gentiles, except 
they first contormed to the law of circumcision St. Paul, who was 
** the apostle of the Gentiles,”’ strenuously advocated their cause against 
their Jewish opponents, and in defence of the liberty, wherewith 
Christ had made them free. In this epistle to the Romans, he proves, 
both to Jews and Gentiles, the impossibility that sinful creatures, such 
as all men are, should be justified for their own merits. The law, in 
which they trusted, would condemn them : by it, was the knowledge 
of sin. No one has perfectly kept the law: all have sinned, and 
come short of what the law requires Therefore, by the works of 
the law—of any law, whether revealed in the scriptures, or written 
in his heart—no man can be ‘justified. 

As the apostie, in the course of his argument, frequently intimates 
the rejection of the Jews for their unbelief, they considered him as 
theirenemy. He begins this ninth chapter with a strong and very 
earnest declaration to the contrary: ‘*i say the truth in Christ, I lie 
not, my conscience also bearing me witness in the Holy Ghost, that I 
have great heaviness and continual sorrow in my heart,” for the blind- 
ness and perverse opposition of the Jews. ‘ For (he continues) I could 
wish that myself were accursed (anathema, or excommunicated) from 
Christ, for my brethren, my kinsmen, according to the flesh.” Such 
was his love for the descendants of Abraham; such his concern for their 
salvation, that, were it fitting, and the will ot God, he would be willing 
himself to suffer the judgments which hung over them, could it be the 
means of rescuing them from endless perdition; he would endure 
any thing in time, to promote their eternal happiness. 

In the third chapter, is stated an objection: that if the scriptures 
conclude all under sin, and all nations of the world may equally par- 
ticipate in the privileges of the gospel, and the blessings of God’s 
chosen people, the Israelites might as well have continued in idolatry : 
‘* What advantage then hath the Jew? or what profit is there of cir- 
cumcision?” The apostle answers, ‘“‘ Much every way ; chiefly be- 
cause that unto them were committed the oracles of God.” In this 
ninth chapter, he speaks more particularly of the advantages, which 
the Jews possessed above the other nations: ‘‘ They are Israelites,” 
descendants of Jacob, the faithful and beloved servant of God. * To 
the Jews pertaineth the adoption :” they were acknowledged as God’s 
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children and heirs of his kingdom. To them also pertained “ the 
glory ;”’ they had been honoured with the symbol of God’s presence. 
‘‘ And the covenants; that made with Abram, and that afterwards 
established with the congregation of Israel. ‘* And the giving of the 
law,” from Mount Sinai, by which they were distinguished as God’s 
people from all the nations of the earth. ‘ And the service of God ;” 
no other people being allowed to worship in his holy temple, nor was 
the religious service of any others accepted of God. To them also 
pertained * the promises ;”’ not temporal only, but spiritual, established 
im Christ ; they had the promise of the Messiah, and of a new and 

better covenant of salvation in him. ‘* Whose are tbe fathers ;”" those 
eminent patriarchs Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, from whom the 

twelve tribes descended, were highly favoured of God; and to be of 
their posterity was a distinguished honour. And sti]l more honoura- 
ble was that which the apostle adds: *‘ Of whom, as concerning the 

flesh, Christ came ; who is over all, God blessed for ever. Amen.’’ 

The human nature of the blessed Redeemer, even he who in his 
Divine nature ‘* is the Lord from heaven,” and by whom all things 
were made and still consist, was of the Jewish nation. To this most 
essential truth the apostle adds, and we should respond, ** Amen.” 

To St. Paul it was the cause of great grief and continual sorrow, that 
a people so favoured should forfeit their high privileges, and incur 
the wrath of their divine Benefactor. How ungrateful was their ob- 
jection, that by preaching the gospel to all nations, the profit and 
advantage of having observed the Jewish religion was superseded. 
They were God’s church; they were the stock into which the Gen- 
tiles were grafted. ‘ 

But the Jews were here ready with the further objection. that if 
the unbelieving part of their nation were rejected, God’s promise to 
their fathers would fail. This, also, the apostle obviates. They could 
not justly infer from what he had said, that *‘ the word of God had 
taken none effect: for they are not all Israel who are of Israel.” 
The promises to their fathers in their spiritual application, or in re- 
gard to the heavenly Canaan, related to those only who are Israelites 
indeed ; to those children of Abraham who have his faith, They 
only are counted for the seed ; and circumcision, in the true mean- 
ing, is of the heart, and in the spirit. To prove this, and illustrate 
the subject, he adduces two memorable instances from the history of 
those very fathers, to whom the promises were made, in which some 
of the descendants of Abraham had already been rejected. He had 
several children, but only one of them was included in the covenant: 
“{n Isaac shall thy seed be called.” 

A second and still more remarkable instance was in the case of 
Jacob, who was counted for the seed according to promise, and his 
elder brother Esau was rejected. This election of Jacob was not in 
reward of his works; ‘for the children being not yet born, neither 
having done any good or evil, that the purpose of God, according 
to election, might stand, not of works, but of him that calleth, it was said 
unto her,’ [Rebecca, the mother,] ** The elder shall serve the younger. 
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As it is written, Jacob have I loved ; but Esau have I hated.” These 
words are considered by many as hard to be understood, and it is 
intended, if the Lord permit, to explain them in another discourse. 
You can easily see that they prove the point in question: that God 
may, consistently with his promise to the patriarchs, elect some of 
Abraham’s descendants, and reject others, according to his will, and 
the gracious purpose of his providence. 

** What shall we say then?” What inferences are we to draw 
from this exercise of God’s sovereignty ? ‘Is there unrighteousness 
with God?’ May he not confer his distinguishing favours on any 
persons as best suits his purpose of election? He, who once, in the 
counsel of his own will, elected the posterity of Isaac in preference 
to those of Ishmael and other sons of Abraham; and also chose the 
descendants of Jacob to be of his church, rather than the children of 
Esau, may still prefer the believing Gentiles, before the unbelieving 
Jews. 

In still further confirmation and proof, the apostle cites God's 
words to Moses, justifying his kindness to backsliding Israel: * I 
will have mercy on whom I will bave mercy; and I will have com- 
passion, on whom I will have compassion.”” In the dispensation of 
his favours he will not consult his sinful creature man, whose wisdom 
is blindness, and his tender mercies cruel; the Lord’s own unerring 
wisdom his infinite goodness, his holy will, are his counsel. 

From these proofs and reasoning, the apostle comes to the inference 
in our text: ** So then it is not of him that willeth, nor of him that 
runneth; but of God that showeth mercy.” Abraham wished that 
Ishmael might live in covenant with God; Isaac willed that Esau 
should have the blessing ; and Esau ran for the venison that he might 
receive the paternal benediction ; but ‘* though he sought it carefully 
with tears,’ God showed that mercy to Jacob. Just, as it is obvious, was 
the application to the case which St. Paul had in view. The Jews 
willed that none except their own nation—none, certainly, ‘* except 
they were circumcised, and kept the law of Moses’—should be 
‘counted for the seed,” or finally saved. But all their zeal and 
contentions to establish this doctrine, could not change the inflexible 
counsels of the Almighty. It was the Lord’s sovereign will, and 
perfectly consistent with his promise to Abraham and his former dis- 

ensation to the patriarchs, that the blessings of salvation in Jesus 
Christ, and all the privileges of his chosen people, should be extended 
to the other nations of the earth ;—even to all who ** repent and be- 
lieve the gospel.” This great salvation was ‘** of God who showeth 
mercy.’’ Even to those pagan nations, who sought him not, who 
had lived in the grossest idolatry, who were sitting in darkness 
and the shadow of death, he sent the light of truth, the tidings of 
salvation: ** Go preach the gospel to every creature.” 

The apostle proceeds, in the verses following, to remove another 
part of the objection ; ‘* the severity of God,” in casting off the un- 
believing Jews—in giving them up to a reprobate mind. He shows 
that God not only ‘* hath mercy on whom he will have mercy ;”’ but 
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also that **‘ whom he will he hardeneth,’’ and he pursues the argument 
till be has Shown, not only the justice, but ‘‘ the goodness”’ of this 
“* severity.” 

It will suffice for the present that we attend well to the just in- 
ferences from what has been considered Is there any thing in the 
apostle’s argument or illustrations, to discourage Christians, or any 
who desire to be the disciples of Ghrist? ‘Thus far we see nothing 
inconsistent with God’s impartial goodness: nothing but what exalts 
his praise, evinces his goodness, magnifies his mercy. The doc- 
trine of the Jews, which the apostle is controverting, is indeed il- 
liberal and confined. He proves that God may, consistently with his 
word, and that he actually does, extend his mercy to all nations. 

When you read this chapter, it is of importance that you do not, 
from the sound of the words, or from particular expressions detached 
from their connexion, nor from a partiality for any system of theology 
or favourite doctrines, forget that the apostle is not, in this chapter, 
discoursing on the eternal salvation of individuals ; but of extending 
the promises of the gospel, aud the dispensation of religious privileges 
to all who believe in Christ, and submit to his righteousness, and to 
no others. ‘T’he doctrine of a particular election, and predestination 
to future misery, whalever its truth may be, is to be sought for in 
other parts of the bible: there is nothing to establish or refute it in 
this chapter. But this, like all holy scriptures, is profitable in its 
application. We are taught here, what it is very important to ‘‘ mark, 
and learn. and inwardly digest,’’ that God’s righteous providence 
governs the world, and rules his church; that our salvation is of him. 
The whole work, the offer, the terms, the means, even the will and 
strength by which we comply and persevere, are all of God. This 
indeed is not particularly taught in what we have now considered: 
but it is taught in other parts of his word. And there is no impro- 
priety in thus applying our present text, provided we admit no inference 
which is at variance with other parts of the sacred volume. For can 
we not, my brethren, truly say, and must we not in truth admit, 
according to the most literal sense of these words, and as applied 
to our own salvation individually, that “ it is not of him that willeth, 
nor of him that runneth, but of God that showeth mercy 7?” What 
pious Christian would dare or desire to question the truth of this 
declaration? We are wholly dependent on him who first created 
and still preserves us; we have not power to make one hair black 
or white. Much less, if less be possible, can we create our hearts 
anew, raise ourselves from the dead, and attain to immortal bless- 
edness. Not any will or works of ours can destroy the power of 
sin and death, and lead captivity captive. We are sinful and 
spiritually helpless. We can offer no sacrifice which will take away 
our sins. Do the best we can do, and we are unprofitable servants. 
No efforts in our power can obligate the Almighty to forgive our sins 
and do us good. Most evidently all the blessings that we have re- 
ceived, or now enjoy, or can hereafter hope for and chiefly the gift 
of eternal life, are not of us, ‘“* but of God that showeth mercy.” 
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But is & just and according to godliness to infer from this or any 
text, that there is nothing which we must do to be saved? Because 
God will have mercy on whom he will have mercy, does it follow 
that he will not be merciful to those who turn to him by repentance, 
and seek him by prayer? Salvation, most certainly, is not of us, 
however, we may run or will: though we do every thing possible, it 
is still, and not the less ‘* of hinethat showeth mercy.” But that 
surely is no reason why he should not give to those who ask; why 
they who seek should not in consequence find ; or why God should 
not open the door of mercy to them especially who knock. There 
is nothing in the text, or in this chapter, which, in any degree, con- 
tradicts the declaration of God’s word, * that in every nation, he that 
feareth him and worketh righteousness. is accepted with him.” 
Though your salvation is not of bim that runneth; it is your wisdom 
and your-duty to “run thut ye may obtain.” And it remains true 
that we ‘‘ run, not as uncertuinly.”” In striving for the mastery, it 
you strive lawfully, as the gospel directs, in fighting the good fight 
of faith, you ‘*‘ ight not as one that beateth the air.” “ Seek, and ye 
shall find :” ** hearken, and your soul shall live.” Though salvation 
most certainly is not of those who will and run, it may be éo, and 
certainly will be to all whostrive as God directs. 

The holy scriptures very often explain and familiarize spiritual 
things to our understandings by things temporal: as when they tell 
us ** Paul may plant, and Apollos water, but God giveth the increase.” 
The sense would be the same, were the expression like that in 
our text: ‘* The increase is not of him that planteth, or of him 
that watereth: but of God whose mercy gives it." In the natural 
sense of these words, who can deny their truth? Though you 
plant good seed, in the finest soil, and water the ground with the 
utmost care, an unseen hand must give it life and vegetation. It grows 
and is matured, you even ** know not how.” You might as well sow 
sand as wheat, if the Lord does not bless your labours. Not all the 
ingenuity of man can make a blade of grass, or anearofcorn. When 
with all your labour you have procured bread, it is truly the gift of 
God: and accordingly the pious Christian justly and sincerely thanks 
God as the Giver of his daily food. But no man would be so absurd 
as to infer that to plant or water is fruitless or vain. Our labour is 
not the less necessary to the production of food. This, indeed, is a 
good reason why we should plant and water, because ‘‘ God gives the 
increase.’’ Shou!d he withhold his blessing, we might as well be idle. 
And is not the same true in that spiritual sense, in which the apostle 
uses the metaphor? ‘The renewal of the heart, and the growth in 
grace are the work of God ; but we must plant and water ; man must 
use all the appointed means. If it is God that showeth mercy, this 
is a good reason for asking it: if he gives the increase, it is the best 
encouragement to labour. Our Lord says, that without him we can 
do nothing, and gives that as a reason why we should abide in him. 
St. Paul declares that ** God worketh within us to will and to do:” 
therefore we are ‘‘ to work out our own salvation ;’’ it is for that rea- 
son we may hope to be successtul. 
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It is worthy of our grateful admiration, that the instances we have 
of a particular ejection, are so ordered as to evince the vast extent 
of God's goodness. Isaac and Jacob were chosen from their kindred, 
and the Jews generally, from all mankind: but their election was in- 
tended to display, and in the event did display, God’s mercy to all 
the nations of the world. In the nature of that purpose of election, 
one family only could be chosen; but that purpose was to introduce 
the promised seed, in whom all the families of the earth should be 
blessed. In not choosing Ishmael nor Esau, the Lord showed, what 
also should be well considered, that the promise to Abraham had ul- 
timately and chiefly respect to his spiritual, rather than to his natural 
seed; that ‘ the children of the flesh are not the children of God :” 
according to the spiritual sense of the promise, Jacob was chosen as 
the one head of the nation; after him twelve patriarchs. But we 
soon tind, in pursuing the sacred history, that any strangers, Edomites, 
the descendants of Esau, not excepted, by contorming to the law, 
might be incorporated into the sacred family, and participate in its 
privileges. ‘lhis was a shadow of better things; the substance was 
like it. Our saviour appeared, elect and precious, the spiritual Ja- 
cob, the Head of the church. Twelve aposties were next chosen. 
But his kingdom being established, all the ends of the earth were 
invited to partake of the same salvation. ‘* Whoever will, let him 
come,’-—** God is not wiliing that any should perish, but that all 
should come to repentance.”? Nothing then could be farther from 
the apostie’s intefluon, than saying any thing to discourage your 
coming to Christ, and ** working oui your own salvation,” He would 
teach you rather to put your trust in nothing buman; not in your 
own moral goodness, nur in any thing that you do or can do; but to 
consider, tbat salvation and life eternal are the gift of God; to be- 
lieve in his word; obey his commandments; submit to his righteous- 
ness, and trust in God’s mercy tbrough Jesus Christ. He has pro- 
mised, indeed, to give to those who ask ; but torget not that the bless- 
ing is his gift, and not the reward of your merits. God’s promise 
through Christ is itseif free grace. 

This, then, my friends, is the result of our searching this portion of 
the scriptures. The apostle is vindicating the truth and justice of 
God in rejecting, from his, covenanted mercies, and the privileges of 
his elect people, the unbelieving Jews ; and in preaching his gospel 
and extending his grace to the Gentiles And when we apply his ar- 
guments and words to the salvation of individuals, and a particular 
election unto eternal life, let us be careful that we are not wise be- 
yond what is written. The different explanations given of this chap- 
ter show in a very striking view, how much our judgment is influenc- 
ed by preconceived opinion; bow much we are disposed to make 
the scriptures speak the language of a favourite system, and how liable 
to mistake the’ sound of words for their sense. I have not entered 
into the much controverted question of predestination, because, as 
was observed, the true doctrine of the bible upon that subject must 
be decided by other parts of the scripture. Very little, directly and 
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decidedly to the purpose, can he found in this, or the two following 
chapters. 

But let us suppose the contrary—that this chapter does speak di- 
rectly of our salvation as individuals ; what, | ask, can you find in it 
that is discouraging? ‘Is there unrighteousness with God?" Is it 
matter of ee that sovereign power is in the hands of the omnipo- 
tent Jehovah? in the bands of a Being. who is infinitely wise, and 
good, and merciful. In what should we more rejoice than that our 
salvation depends upon his sovereign will ?—the will of him, who so 
loved the world as to give his only Son to be its Saviour! I know 
of nothing so joyful and so encouraging, as that our immortal destinies 
are ordered by the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ ; that salvation is 
not of him that willeth and runneth ; that it is not of us, who are 
blind and subject to err; but that it is of him, who truly showeth 
mercy ; of him, who is a righteous, faithful, covenant keeping God, 
and ‘* whose gifts and calling are without repentance.”? If salvation 
were of me, did it depend on my wisdom, or power, or goodness, it 
would never be effected. It is my chiei consolation that our immer- 
tal welfare depends on the will, and is at the disposal of Him, ‘* who 
is gracious, and whose mercy endureth for ever,” 

In such a God and Saviour, let us ** rejoice always.’’ What is more 
comforting than that such a God * will have mercy on whom he will 
have mercy?” Yet when we consider that ‘* whom he will he 
hardeneth,”’ we should “ rejoice withtrembling ’’ When we consider 
that * evil heart of unbelief,’ which inclines us ‘* to depart trom the 
living God,” let us be aware of the peril and of any vain confidence 
in God’s uncovenanted grace. God “ will have mercy,” to the tuil extent 
of his word and his promises in Jesus Christ. He will have mercy. no 
doubt, so far as consists with his truth. his holiness and other attri- 
butes ; he will have mercy, we may believe, so far as will contribute 
to the glory of his character, and the general good ot his creatures. 
So also, ‘* whom he will he hardeneth ;’* but we may humbly trust it 
is not his will to harden those whom Divine mercy can embrace ; he 
will not harden those for whom, whilst they were sinners, he gave his 
Son to die, except they reject his mercy and receive his grace in vain. 
He will not cast off for ever, except where truth and justice require 
the exercise of this severity. 

To such a God the Christian can, and to him, my brethren, let us 
sincerely pray, ‘* Thy will be done ;—for thine, (O heavenly Father, ) 
is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, for ever and ever. 


Amen.”’ 


_—- = 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE GOSPEL ADVOCATE. 


I am a constant reader of your useful publication. 1 trust I have 
derived some improvement from the perusal of its pages, and earnest- 
ly hope that the respectable rank, which it has acquired among the 
various periodical publications, in this age of pamphlets, may be sus- 
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tained by the liberal contributions of the pious, the wise, and the 
learned 1 am an old man, and it has_ been a mighty satisfaction to 
me to witness the rise of our Church from the desolation, with which 
it was well nigh overwhelmed by the American revolution ; and 
to observe the neat little edifices springing up, here and there, in New 
England, and destined for the worship of God according to the ritual 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church: and_stili more to notice those 
more costly, substantial, and elegant structures. which, within a few 
years. have been erected in Boston, Portsmouth, Providence, New 
Haven, Windsor, &c. 

I have occasionally attended publick worship in most of those 
churches, as well as in many others. On those occasions it was 
natural tor one, accustomed, from his infancy, to the service of the 
Church, to notice any, the slightest, variance in the performance of 
it. The more perfect the uniformity of different congregations, the 
greater has been my satisfaction in associating with them: and I am 
always more or less annoyed, when the officiating clergyman betrays 
a disposition to be wise above what is written. Indeed I can hardly 
excuse the slightest deviation from the directions of the rubrick. 
It betrays an unbecoming levity in a minister to neglect, in the 
smallest degree, the solemn obligations he is under to adhere to this 
plain directory ; and no little vanity to suppose he can improve, in 
matter or manner, a form of worship at first compiled by some of 
the most pious and enlightened men in Christendom, and from time 
to time improved and perhaps perfected by their successors. 

It is my intention, if sufficient faculties remain to me, and you shall 
countenance the design, to suggest such of these deviations as I may 
have observed: and, in executing this humble task, I hope not to lose 
sight of that respect, which every true Churchman attaches to those 
whom he is wont to consider aslegitimately and apostolically author- 
ized to lead in the devotions of the sanctuary, and to point out, to 
their fellow Christians, the way that leads to eternal life. 

At present, | propose to offer some observations on a change, which 
is growing too prevalent in our churches, injuriously affecting, as I 
apprehend, the grave and orderly performance of publick worship. I 
allude to the disuse of the office of parish clerks. I am aware that one 
principal use of this officer is now done away in most of our larger 
congregations, by the introduction of organs, and in all of them by a 
more or less cultivated choir of singers: and | am not so wedded to 
antient usages, as to regret this decided improvement in our chants 
and melodies. But a clerk is wanted in other parts of the publick 
service. In all our congregations, there are more or fewer who have 
not prayer books. or who are not sulliciently conversant with them to 
be able to turn at once to the places which may be in recital. To 
such the audible and distinct voice of the clerk is a great relief ; as 
they are by that means enabled, in the alternate reading of the 
psalms and hymns by the minister and people, understandingly to 
join in the rational worship of the Church.~ To others, also, who 
are better versed in their prayer books, it would be very pleasing to 
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be led in their reading and responses, by the grave, clear, and well- 
toned recital of a worthy parish clerk. 

I know it has been thought, that, when the responses are audibly 
made by a clerk, the congregation are apt to neglect the reading of 
them, and thus are in danger of withdrawing their attention But, in 
my own experience, I have been led to believe that an effect direct- 
ly contrary is produced ; and that the congregation are more likely 
to keep their attention fixed upon the service, when the clerk reads 
in a devout and audible manner. I have myself felt many inconve- 
niences from the want of this assistance in various ways. How often 
have my ears been annoyed, and my devotions disturbed, by the draw]- 
ing tones of one, the hurried and gabbling manner of another, and 
the various mistakes and blunders of others, all endeavouring to sup- 
ply the want of a clerk, and who would otherwise never have 
thought of making themselves heard in the church. It is not long 
since L accidentally fell in at a couniry church on a Sunday, where 
many of the congregation seemed labouring to be heard above the rest, 
because there was no clerk present. Ina pew adjoining that in 
which I chanced to be placed, was a person who attracted my at- 
tention by the loudness of his voice, and the quaint manner of his 
reading. When, however, the litany commenced, | suddenly missed 
the tones of my neighbour, and found that he omitted the three suf- 
frages following the first, in that most beautiful and comprehensive 
piece ofdevotion. Upon inquiry, I learned that this person had late- 
Jy fallen in with one of those seducing tracts, with which this part of 

our country is inundated by the Socinians ; and had learned that it 

was idolatrous to address petitions to the Saviour who has redeemed us, 
or to that blessed Spirit who sanctifies those who duly seek his gracious 
influence. Yet this good man did not hesitate to join in every other 
part of the service, notwithstanding the prayers to the Saviour, and 
the ascriptions to the ever-blessed Trinity , which occur so frequently 
in that service. 

In other places I have heard the shrill voice of some pious female 
overtopping that of a whole congregation, and apparently intending 
to supply the place of a clerk: ‘and, in most churches, where there 
is no clerk to officiate, I have witnessed many persons, in different 
parts of the house, exerting themselves to make up the deficiency ; but 
in such a variety of tones, such discordant pitches, and such unequal 
time, to say nothing of the sad mistakes often made, as greatly to in- 
terrupt that seriousness and singleness of heart, so desirable in every 
exercise of devotion. 

To prevent these, and many other unpleasant occurrences, I hearti- 
ly wish each of our congregations to be supplied with a clerk, whose 
religious character should stand high, and whose manner of reading 
should be approved by the minister and acceptable to the people. 
In many of the English churches, the office of parish clerk is hand- 
somely endowed, and in some it is filled by persons in holy orders ; 
which shows the estimation it has been held in by pious Christians in 
former times. Nor can I conceive it would at the present day dero- 
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gate from the rank of any pious layman of education, thus to assist 
the devotions of his fellow Christians. 

What I have always considered decidedly the best manner of re- 
citing the hymns and psalms, and those other versicles directed to be 
repeated by the people, next to that of chanting them, is for the 
clerk to pronounce them audibly and distinctly, and for every person 
in the congregation, old and young, male and female, learned and 
unlearned, to accompany him, in a voice just above the breath, form- 
ing what I would call (if | might be allowed so mean an expression 
upon so grave a topick) a universal hum or susurrum. Thus all 
would be engaged as they should be, and none would be annoyed, 
in the manner that many others besides myself, I doubt not, have 
frequently been. SENESCENS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE GOSPEL ADVOCATE. 


As the advocate of the gospel is of course the advocate of peace and 
good will to men, I shall, I conceive, be within the spirit, if not within 
the letter of your design, when I offer for insertion in your work 
the following remarks upon the Quarterly Review, and the increas- 
ing good feeling towards this country, among the better classes of peo- 
ple in England. They are copied from a letter which I have lately 
received from a valued correspondent. A CONSTANT READER, 


*¢ [ much rejoice to trace the dawn of a more kindly feeling between 


our two countries. In this country, more especially, a more just 
estimate of America is every day gaining ground, and there are 
many who avail themselves of every opportunity to fan those 
feelings of warmth and cordiality which are now often visible in the 
best society here. 

‘* The Quarterly Review is much blamed and reprobated by many 
even of those of the same party politicks. Its scurrility is really dis- 
graceful. 

<I lately received a Jetter from Mrs. Hannab More, in which she 
says, ‘1 forgot whether I told you in my last, that 1 had spoken to 
Lord Sidmouth, who visited me at that time, of the shameful conduct 
of some of our newspapers, reviews, &c, in their unwarrantable treat- 
ment of America. He expressed the utmost indignation, and said it was 
highly offensive in itself, and dangerous in its consequences. I since 
spoke to another man in power who said he wished much to check it.’ 

‘In a note which I received the other day from Mr. Wilberforce, he 
says, ‘I can scarcely express, in language sufficiently strong to do 
justice to my feelings, the indignation I feel at the attempts I some- 
times witness, to produce a mutual spirit of alienation between the 
inhabitants of this country and the United States, and my endeavours 
are used to the utmost to cultivate a mutual spirit of good will 
between them.’ 


“I think you will be gratified by these extracts, as demonstrating 


the feelings of those whose feelings you would most regard.” 
16 GOSPEL ADVOCATE, VOL. II 
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122 Poetry—Happiness ; Klopstock’s Messiah. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE GOSPEL ADVOCATE. 


| Tuese lines came to me, ina letter from a female friend, without the 
j slightest supposition. on her part, that they would ever be presented 
to the publick. I have translated them into Latin verse ; and, after 
hi! a candid comparison, you will probably agree with the wicked earl 
tt of Rochester. that nothing was ever benefited, by translation, but a 
bishop. Both are yours, to be disposed of, as you please. L. 


‘ HAPPINESS. 


All pray for happiness, on earth, 
And ah, how vainly pray ! 
Forgetting she’s of heavenly birth, 
And they of mortal clay. 


Vain beings cease, nor dare suppose 
A nymph, so fair and bright, 

For your sad world of pains and woes, 
Will leave her realms of light. 


Be virtuous, and, with patience, yield 
To each decree of heaven ; 

Then happiness, to thee reveal’d, 
Hereafter shall be giv’n. 


VERSIO LATINA, 


Mortalis, sit vita sibi fausta, invocat omnis ; 
Ah, sempergue rogat, sperat inutiliter ! 

Nec memorat natu divam faustam esse supernam ; 
Terrigenam sese nec memorat humilem. 

Vos homines precibus vestris nunc parcite vanis ; 
Credite, nec proprias liquerit alma dea 

Ipsa suas sedes nitidas, descendere czlo, 
Vivet ut in terris, conscia mestitie. 

Vivite, vos, sceleris puri ; concedite virge , 
Quidque Deus voluit, vos patienter ei : 

Qui Domino moriuntur, iis Pater ipse revelat, 
Immortalis erit vita beata suis! 


FOR THE GOSPEL ADVOCATE. 


EXTRACT FROM THE MESSIAH. 
BOOK Il. 
Translated from the original German of Klopstock. 


(CONTINUED FROM VOL. II. PAGE 290.) 


Satan, meanwhile, in cloudy mists enwrapp’d 
Pass’d o’er Josephat’s valley, and the sea 
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Of death attain’d. Thence to the cloud-capt top 
Of Carmel mounted he ; and scanned the skies. 
With the grim look of demon, did he eye 

The all stupendous pile; yet once he wish’d, 
Once more, to view the holiness wherein 

He first was formed. To etherial light 

His murky form he changes, that the stars 

Of morn, as each pass’d still, might not perceive 
His black exterior. But soon the blaze 

Of this etherial vesture grew too much 

For hell-accustom’d members to support. 

On wings of darkness fled the fiend away, 
Towards his native realm. And now he sank 
Deep ‘neath the world’s extremes. With hollow sound 
Op’d as he came th’ unmeasurable depths 

Of murkiest space. *Tis here that but begins 

The infernal kingdom. Here might yet be seen 
The transient glimmering of creation’s stars, 
Whose brilliancy just palely broke upon 

The unending void. But Satan saw not yet 

His hell ; For deep, O deepest, hath the God 

Of all created from his presence set, 

And those that tread his works, the dwelling place 
Of those rebellious spirits. Deep confin’d 

In dark’ning depths terrifick is it rear’d! 

Since ne’er the space compressed of our orb, 

That scene of heaven’s mercies, could contain 
Those subjects of perdition. Stretching wide, 
Itself th’ end of every punishment, 

Stands the fiend’s kingdom. In three awful nights 
The hand creative shap’d it; and then turn’d 

His face forever from the sick’ning sight. 

Else had he ne’er more look’d with pity down 
Upon the race of Adam, Arm’d with might 
Eternal, watch o’er hell two spirits blest ; 

To end, that Satan, rous’d to bold emprise, 
Should ne’er, from out his dangerous gloom, emerge 
Creation to disturb ; or waste the form 

Of smiling nature. There they sit and gaze 
Above the infernal gates, where yawning sinks 

A steep way, glimmering like twin streamlets fair, 
And looking toward heaven, thro’ the works 

Of God’s creation ; that the eyes of hell 

May still perceive His power. °Twas down this way 
Of glimmering light, the arch fiend sought his throne 
Envelop’d round in gloomy vapour, pass’d 

His gates the lord of hell; and, as he went, 

No eye, ’mid those the dark abyss contains, 


Beheld him ; and Zophiel only saw, 
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The fiendish herald, where a gath’ring mist 
Mounted the adamantine steps. He said 

To one that stood anear him: Thinkest thou 
That Satan comes so soon? doth yonder cloud 
Of lurid mists the glad return portend 

Which hell’s divinities await so long ? 

While yet he spake, th’ o’er-arching vapour fled 
Amid the air, and render’d visible 

The front, wrath beaming, of that awful king ! 
Trembling the herald saw, and hasten’d forth 
On rapid wings to those fire mounts, whose heads 
Eruct forth floods of flame upon the rocks 
O’erhanging, and the precipice below, 

To welcome in their monarch. ‘Thro’ the clefts 
Of these awe-darting mountains, went Zophiel 
On toward the smould’ring mouth ; and, as he reach’d i, 
Sudden the fiery stream pour’d o’er that orb 

Of darkness ; and each subject view’d his king 
Frowning amid the distance! each one came, 
Ev’n those among the mightiest, and sat 

Humble upon the throne’s dark steps below him. 
O Sionitinn, thou, who look’st upon 

The depths of hell with tranquil earnestness, 
Because thou, too, mayst view the front serene 
Of thy Creator, as he chastiseth 

Sinners with pitying hand ; O show to me, 
Thy votary, the deep profound ; and tell, 
With voice deep-rolling like the stormy blast, 
What wildest spirits of th’ abyss were there ! 


First Adramelech came. Still more was he 
Than Satan arm’d with wickedness ; still more 
Than he, could he conceal. His heart long since 
Had burnt with fury ’gainst his hellish Jord, 

At the corroding thought, how first of all 

Satan had rais’d the signal of revolt ; 

For long, himself had plann’d to arm the train 
Of spirits *gainst th’ Eternal. Ne’er thought he 
‘To serve his rival’s power. Whate’er he did, 
Twas for himself, or good or evil act. 

Since years long past, had he revolv’d beneath 
His baleful bosom, how he might obtain 

Hell’s lurid kingdom ; if its king to inflame 
Anew to prosecute the war ’gainst heaven ; 

Or, plunge him down beneath unending spa 

Or, yet again, should all else fail, in arms 

To subjugate, and blot him out for ever. 

When first hell saw th’ infernal bands arrive 

All terrour-striken, Adramelech sole 
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Came last ; and bore above his arms of war 

A golden-radiant tablet and exclaim’d : 

Why flee ye thus. O kings? ’Tis yours to greet 
With songs triumphant this new dwelling place 
Of pomp and immortality, prepar'd 

For our defended liberties. When late 

In new-form’d thunders arm’d, the Mighty One 

And his Messiah follow’d ye, I sought 

His holiest place ; and there this tablet found, 

Big with your future fates. Assemble all 


And hear the words of fate. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


oo 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


FOREIGN. 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 104.) 


From the Journal of the Rev. Mr. Burnyeat, the visiting missionary 
in the diocese of Nova Scotia, we select the following interesting ex- 
tracts. 

« At Tracadie is a settlement of negroes, consisting of thirty-three 
families, who were once members of the national Church, although 
of late a few of them have renounced their religion, and now profess 
the Roman Catholick faith 

‘¢ Of their moral condition, in the estimation of their neighbours, it 
is pleasing to me to be able to report favourably. 1. They are in- 
dustrious. Their little farms are in a state of tolerable cultivation. 
Most of them have a few cattle, and a small flock of sheep, and their 
huts assume an air of decency. 2. They are not only industrious, 
but temperate. Their little surplus produce is not exchanged for 
spirituous liquors, but bartered for such articles as contribute to the 
comfort and respectability of their families. 

‘It was extremely gratifying to me to find that the black population 
of Tracadie are objects of the society’s consideration. The pecunia- 
ry allowance made to Demsy Jourdie is the means of greatly bene- 
fiting the settlement. Persons of all ages are punctual attendants on 
the performance of the services of this catechist. Several of them 
have the Book of Common Prayer, and are able to join in reading the 
liturgy. I administered the sacrament of baptism to some of their 
children. The sponsors, from memory, made the answers, prescribed 
by the rubrick, with promptitude and correctness. In short, a great 
part of the congregation are well acquainted with the Church service. 
Their familiarity with it is to be attributed, in a great degree, to the 
provision made for their instruction by the society. Demsy Jourdie 
is well qualified for the trust which he holds, and is faithful in the 
discharge of its duties, 

‘*The room which forms the scene of their weekly devotions, is 
not large enough to contain the whole of them; and to remedy this 
inconvenience, to which they are consequently subjected, they are 
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about to build a smal] church, the timber for the frame of which is 
already prepared. The dimensions will be 35 feet by 25. One John 
Devoyce has allotted an acre and a half of land for the site. 

‘‘ They begged of me to make the society acquainted with what 
they are doing, and to implore for them a little assistance. 25 will 
be suflicient to enable them to purchase all the necessary materials 
that can only be obtained for money, which is a scarce article among 
them. The society have, in innumerable instances, assisted people 
of European descent in building churches ; but this is probably the 
iirst time they have been applied to for aid for a similar undertaking 
in behalf of any part of the African race in the diocese.”’ 

** lo reach Sheet Harbour, which had never before been visited by a 
clergyman of our Church, | have been under the necessity of travel- 
ling ninety miles, through a dreary forest, wherein but few houses 
are scatiered. One evening I was benighted before [I could reach 
any habitation, and being unable either to proceed or to return, on 
account of the trees lying across the path, | was necessitated to 
pass the night in the open air. Not having anticipated such an ad- 
venture, which is not unfrequent in Nova Scotia, | had taken no pre- 
cautions to provide materials for lightinga fire. But notwithstanding 
the very delicate state of my health, [I have felt no inconvenience 
from having been thus exposed to the open air. The night was fine, 
and through the kindness of some friends at Manchester, I had been 
amply provided with refreshments 

*< There is no occasion to lament here, as at Country Harbour, 
the neglect of all publick observance of religion. A person of the 
name of John Jackson reads the service of the Church of England suc 
cessively at the different houses in the place, which are in number 
between twenty and thirty. He has continued this pious employ- 
ment about eleven years, from the time that the society’s school be- 
came vacant. The sermons which he uses are broken sets of Tillot- 
son’s and Sherlock’s ; he has read them so frequently, that they are 
quite familiar to his audience. A few volumes of fresh authors would 
tend much to their instruction. He expressed to me an earnest de- 
sire to be furnished with sucha supply. His labours are not confined 
to the reading of the Church service on Sundays. In the interment 
of the dead he reads the funeral service. ‘The only remuneration he 
has received for this dedication of his time has been a few potatoes 
for the last two years, to the value of about forty or fifty shillings.” 

‘‘ The population of Argyle, in number about four or five hundred, 
is entirely destitute of the stated celebration of Christian worship. 
They are indeed casually visited by ministers of different religious 
versuasions. The destitute state of the parish as to religion was ex- 
emplified, by my meeting, on the road from Yarmouth, a person 
travelling thither, in quest of a clergyman to perform the last sad 
rites over the remains of a near relative, who had paid the debt of 
nature on the preceding day. ‘The distance of the place of his des- 
tination from home, could not be less than thirty or forty miles. 
On ascertaining my profession, he immediately bespoke my assist- 
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ance. I did not, however, follow the corpse to the grave, situated 
in an unconsecrated and remote spot of ground, difficult of access; but, 
according to the general practice on similar occasions in this colony, 
I read the burial service, and preached, before the corpse was removed 
from the habitation of the deceased 

** An Irish emigrant was at the funeral, and perceiving, from the 
prayers that were used, that I belonged to the Established Church, came 
up to me to give vent to his feelings, on first hearing, after five years 
absence from his native land, any one of the services of the united 
Church read, either in publick or in private. He had not brought a 
prayer book with him from Ireland—an omission that he could not 
cease to lament. Having a small family of children at home, some 
of whom were not baptized, he begged to avail himself of the oppor. 
tunity that then offered, to have the rite of baptism administered to 
them. I readily complied with bis wishes, and for that purpose pro- 
ceeded forthwith to his house. When I took my leave of him, I could 
not but reflect that, notwithstanding the distresses of the mother coun- 
try, and the plenty of this colony, the privations are greater in the 
latter than in the former; and that, did the venerable society know 
the real condition of the poorer parts of Nova Scotia, they would be 
induced to make even greater exertions, if possible, than at present, 
for their spiritual welfare.” 

Arrica. At the conclusion of the year 1820, the Rev. William 
Wright was sent by the society to the Cape of Good Hope. A 
letter received from him, dated Sept. 1, 1821, contains an interesting 
account of what he had begun to do; but this was confined to the 
i of the national school at Cape Town, which is reviv- 

ing under his auspices, and the establishment of divine service at the 
village of Wynberg, eight miles from Cape Town, where the congre- 
gation was continually increasing. 

Catcurta. The body of statutes prepared by Dr. Middleton, the 
late lamented bishop of Calcutta, for the bishop’s college, arrived in 
England ia the autumn of 1821, and were submitted to the East India 
committee. This committee reported, in January, 1822, some alter- 
ations, with which the statutes were provisionally adopted by the 
society, and transmitted to the bishop. The buildings of this college, 
including a chapel, hall, and library, and apartments for two mis- 
sionaries and twenty students, in addition to those reserved for the 
professors, were to be finished at the close of the year 1822. The 
society are taking measures to form a college library. They have 
founded ten theological and ten lay scholarships for native or Euro- 
pean youth, educated in the principles of Christianity, and have ap- 
propriated to that special purpose 1000/. ($4444.) Individuals may 
form scholarships, at the rate of not less than 5000 sicca rupees, 
($250Q.) The ordinary age of admission is fourteen. The general 
state of the establishment in India is in a high degree prosperous, no 
unfavourable circumstance having occurred to interrupt even slightly 
the proceedings of the society. The death of Bishop Middleton must 
form an exception to this remark, but that afllicting event was subse- 
quent to the report before us, 
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The Rev. W. H. Mill, principal of the college, arrived at Calcutta, 
in February, 1822, and from his letter to the secretary of the society, 
we shall subjoin a few extracts. 

In September, 1821, the ship touched at the island of Madeira, and 
Mr. Mill gives the pleasing intelligence that an English church was 
about being erected at Funchal. We found,” says he, “a very 
considerable English population, of all ranks, to whom the arrival 
of a clergyman was an event of some importance, as they were 
totally destitute of all pastoral ministrations of every kind, and con- 
sequently had many children waiting for baptism. This want, how- 
ever, was shortly to be supplied, by the erection of a church, and 
the procuring of a regular minister from England. The same zeal 
for Christianity in its best form, which had prompted some of the 
resident merchants to this, had extended itself to the greater wants 
of the Roman Catholick inhabitants A school had been erected at 
their expense, for the benefit of the latter class entirely. of which 
the master was a Portuguese, and in which the New Testament 
was constantly read in a Portuguese version, with the countenance 
and approbation of the bishop and clergy of the city.’ 

Mr. Mill adds the following interesting observations on the prospect 
of introducing Christianity in India, and on the good effects to be 
derived from the establishment of schools for Christian and Pagan 
children. We are particularly pleased with his temperate remarks 
on the influence of dissenting missions The schisms which exist 
among Christians are the great: obstacle which prevent the success 
of missionary exertions among the heathen. 

** The impulse given to the publick mind here, with respect to the 
obligation of improving the state of the native population, is indeed 
remarkable; and the conviction among the more reflecting and re- 
ligious part of the European society, seems to be gaining ground, 
that this improvement must involve in it the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, and should be conducted according to the sober principles, 
the apostolical doctrine and discipline of our Church. The great dif- 

ficulty with which we have to contend, is the prejudice which as- 
sociates every endeavour of this nature, with hostility to the estab- 
lishment; a prejudice, which, thoagh contradicted by innumerable 
iestimonies, both in former times and the present, exists in the minds 
of many very different classes of persons, and is confirmed in them 
by much that they see and hear around them. The good which 
the missionaries of the dissenting communions, the Baptists espe- 
cially, are actually effecting among the heathens, is strongly coun- 
terbalanced by the evil of this false opinion, which many of them 
avowedly, and all indirectly, are the means of propagating with it. 
Excepting this obstacle, arising naturally out of the original evil ot 
their separation, which threatens, more at future times than at the 
present, the planting of the Church in India, there seems no reason 
for discouragement. Apprehensions of danger from the native pre- 
judices, are, in the judgment of almost every observer here, withou! 
foundation. The experience of the diocesan schools, and others 
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where the children of pagans are instructed, proves that they will 
admit any thing, provided their errours be not the direct objects of 
attack ; and that, while the indolence and sensuality of their native 
habits bind then most to their superstitions, the hopes of their chil- 
dren’s advancement are sufficient to make them consent to the method, 
which, more effectually than any other, tends to undermine the same 
superstitions in them. From the very limited experience I have. my- 
self acquired in this country, I can speak with confidence to the 
fact, that the scriptures, and other Christian books eveu in places 
the most contradictory to the whole system of idolatry, may be 
read in heathen schools, where Brahmin pundits are the hearers and 
teachers, without exciting any alarm or offence whatsoever.” 

At the close of the abstract is presented a ‘* general and brief view 
of the origin, constitution, past, present, and intended operations” 
of the society. On the subject of the North American colonies, 
the following observations show at once how much the society is 
effecting. 

‘Of late years the population in these colonies has increased to 
such an extent, that the society has deemed it necessary to enlarge 
the number of its missionaries far beyond what was required during 
the last war; and the table subjoined to the present document will 
show that the spiritual wants of those countries cannot be adequate- 
ly supplied without such an addition to the ministers of religion as 
would almost double the number that was considered sufficient even 
at so late a period as the year 1816. The actual number of mis- 
sionaries now in the service of the society, is eighty-six, in addi- 
tion to which a large body of schoolmasters is partially supported 
from its funds. 

** Another source of expenditure has been opened to the society 
in the extended colonization of the southern parts of Africa, and 
in the interiour of New Holland, where it will form an object of 
great and important interest to carry forward the same plans of re- 
ligious instruction and general education which have been found so 
effectual in the North American colonies.” 

In closing our brief abstract of this interesting document, we wish 
to notice an errour which we committed at the commencement, and 
which is rectified by the last extract. We stated the number of 
missionaries in the British provinces to be eighty-nine; it appears 
that there are but eighty-six. 

The general account of the society, at the audit in January, 1822, 
stated the payments of the preceding year to be 22393/. 17s. or 
$99194,89. 

In addition to their other trusts, the society hold a fund for the 
relief of the Vaudois clergy, the remains of the Waldenses in Pied- 
mont. Annual stipends are regularly paid to thirteen pastors of the 
valleys, independently of certain small allowances made to the 
widows of the deceased ministers 
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DOMESTICK,. 
MAINE CONVENTION. 


Ar the second annual convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the state of Maine, holden at Gardiner, October 3, 1821. 

The Rev. G. W Olney, Rector of Christ church, in Gardiner, 
was elected president. 

Wm. T. Vaughan, Esq. of Portland. was chosen secretary, pro tem. 

Voted, That the Rev. Mr. Olney, Rev. Mr. Ten Broeck, Robert H. 
Gardiner, and Simon Greenleaf, Esqrs. be delegates to any genera! 
convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church, during the present 
year and until the next annual convention. 

Voted. That the standing committee be appointed to prepare a 
tract, and cause the same to be published and distributed in the 
church 

Voted, That this convention recommend to the clergy of this 
state to perform occasional missionary services, and that, if they 
deem it for the interest of the church, they should be absent 
two or three sabbaths in the course of the year on this duty. 

Voted, That the gentlemen who composed the standing committee 
last year, be the standing committee this year. 

On motion, Resolved, That it is proposed to consider at the next 
annual convention of this church, and, it deemed expedient, then to 
alter, the first article of the constitution, by inserting the words, *‘ un- 
less the time and place be altered by the standing committee :” and 
also to consider at the next annual convention, and, if deemed expedient, 
then to alter, the eighth article of the constitution, by inserting the 
words, ‘* the standing committee shall have discretionary power to 
alter the time and pl ice for the meeting of this convention, notice 
thereof shall be given to the wardens of the several churches, four- 
teen days before said meeting.” 

On motion. Resolved, Thatit is proposed to consider at the next annu- 
al convention of this church, and, if deemed expedient, then to add the 
following article to the constitution of this church. 

** The standing committee shall have power to appoint persons to 
supply vacancies occasioned in the representation of this church, 
both in the diocesan and general convention, the persons chosen 
delegates declining to attend.” 

On motion, Resolved, That it is proposed to consider at the next 
annual convention of this church, and, if deemed expedient, to add 
the following canon to the canons of this church. 

“It shall be the duty of each clerical deputy, to lay before the 
convention at its annual meetings, a particular statement of his 
church, including the number of communicants, and of marriages, 
deaths and baptisms i in his church during the preceding year ; and 
it shall likewise be the duty of missionaries, when there are any, to 
give an account of their labours at each meeting of the convention.” 

Voted to adjourn this meeting without day, and adjourned accord- 
ingly. 

Extract from the records, J. Merrill, Secretary. 
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At the third annual convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
in the state of Maine, holden at Portland, October 2 1822, 

The Right Rev. Alexander V. Griswold was President, ex officio. 

Prayers were offered by the Rev. Mr. Olney, of Christ church, 
A most excellent sermon was then delivered by the Bishop from 
2, Cor. iv. 1, 2, after which confirmation and the holy sacrament of 
the Lord’s supper were administered by the Bishop, assisted by Rev. 
Mr. Olney. 

After the religious services were over, the convention entered upon 
the business before them. 

Doctor John Merrill was chosen secretary. 

On motion of Rev. Mr. Olney, Voted, That a committee be chosen 
to wait on the Bishop, and request a copy of the excellent discourse 
delivered by him, before this convention, and request a copy for the 

ress. 

Voted, That the Rev. Mr. Olney, the Rev. Mr. Ten Broeck, and Mr. 
Stephen Waite, be a committee for the above purpose. 

Voted, That the standing committee consist of four. Rev. Mr. 
Olney, Rev. Mr. Ten Broeck, Robert H. Gardiner, and Simon Green- 
leaf, esquires, were chosen. 

Rev. Gideon W. Olney and Rev. Petrus S. Ten Broeck were 
chosen clerical delegates ; and Robert H. Gardiner, Esq., William 
Tristram Vaughan, Esq., Mr. M Plant Sawyer, and Mr. William Jacob 
Quincy were chosen lay delegates, to the next general convention. 

The Rev. Gideon W. Oiney was chosen trustee to the general 
theological seminary at New York. 

Voted, That ‘he amendments proposed at the last convention, to 
first and eighth articles of the constitution be adopted. 

Voted, That the article proposed at the last convention to be added 
to the constitution be adopted. 

Voted, That the canon proposed at the last convention to be added 
to the canons of this church be adopted. 

Voted, That this convention do approve of the account given of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the ecclesiastical sketches of this 
state, by the Rev. Jonathan Greenleaf. 

_ Voted, That the secretary give notice of the proceedings of this 
convention to the different churches in the state. 

Voted, That the next annual convention be holden at Gardiner. 

Voted, That the Rev. Gideon W. Olney be requested to preach be 
fore the next convention. 

Voted, That the secretary send a copy of the proceedings of this 
convention to the publisher of the Gospel Advocate, for publication. 

The committee appointed to wait onthe Bishop, and request a copy 
of his sermon. delivered before this convention, for publication, report- 
ed, that they had atiended to that service, and that the Bishop declin- 
ed complying with their request. 

Voted to adjourn this convention without day, and adjourned ac- 
cordingly. | 

Extracted from the records, John Merrill, Secretary. 
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GARDINER LYCEUM. 


An institution, of a character somewhat novel in this country, has 
been recently established at Gardiner, in the state of Maine, by the 
name of the Gardiner Lyceum. Its object is to provide more extensive 
means of education than can be found in the common schools of our 
country, and such means as are better suited to the wants of farmers 
and mechanicks than are furnished by the higher schools, or even at 
our colleges. the manner in which this is to be accomplished is 
shown in the following extract from the address of the trustees of the 
institution * With a view to furnish to farmers and mechanicks te 
education here represented as so useful, the Gardiner Lyceum has 
been established ; and the course of study will be arranged with a 
particular reference to the wants of those classes, for whose particu- 
Jar benefit it is designed. As soon as a suitable apparatus can be 
procured, lectures will be given upon the sciences there taught ; and 
the application of those sciences to the arts will be illustrated as fully, 
as the nature of lectures will admit. As fast as the funds of the in- 
stitution will allow, models will be procured of the best machines 
employed in the useful arts Specimens will likewise be collected 
of the natural productions of the country, as opportunity offers ; and 
they will be deposited in a cabinet in the Lyceum. 

** Candidates for admission to the Lyceum will be required to pro- 
duce certificates of good moral character, and will be examined in 
the four fundamental operations of arithmetick ; addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division, both upon simple and compound num- 
bers, and in reduction. It is aiso very desirable, that English 
grammar should be understood by those entering the Lyceum ; and 
although the trustees do not at present consider it as an indispensable 
requisite, yet they hope it will have been studied by persons, apply- 
ing for admission. The studies at the Lyceum will be— 

‘“‘ For the first year. Arithmetick, Algebra, Geometry, Trigonome- 

try, the Mensuration of Surfaces and Solids, and Book-keeping. 

** In the second year. Surveying, Navigation, Mechanicks, Hydro- 
staticks, Pneumaticks, and Chemistry. 

** No student will be required to attend to all the branches of instruc- 
tion for the second year; but only those, which are best adapted to 
his future wants. He will likewise be instructed in the practical ap- 
plication of the knowledge thus acquired, to the particular art which 
he is to practise. 

** Two years will complete what is deemed an essential course ; but 
instructions wi!l be afforded to those who wish to continue their studies 
another year. 

** The studies for the third year will be— 

‘* Other branches of Natural Philosophy, the higher branches of 
Mathematicks, Natural History, and the first volume of Stewart’s 
Philosophy of the Mind. 

“There will be regular exercises in English composition ; and each 
Monday morning all the classes will be instructed in the principles of 
natural and revealed religion. There will be three terms, and three 
vacations in each year. One vacation will be of five weeks from the 
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first Wednesday in July, one of two weeks from the third Wednesday 
in December, and one of two weeks from the first Wednesday in April. 
The price of tuition will be eight dollars a term. Four students of 
good talents, but needy, will be admitted without charge.” 

On the first of January, of the present year, the Lyceum was 
organized, and the Rev. Benjamin Hale inducted into office, as Prin- 
cipal. We confidently trust that so excellent an institution as this is 
in its design, and, so far as we can judge, in its plan, will not be 
suffered to languish for want of patronage sufficient to ensure its 
success. Mr. Hale’s inaugural address has been published ; and we 
present our readers with the following extracts. 

‘** The discoveries of modern science have opened to us more just 
views, and led to a more rational mode of investigation. The opera- 
tions of nature are no longer regarded with a mysterious dread, or as 
the capricious movements of a doubtful agent, or under the control of 
stellar influence ;—but as subject to fixed and unvaried laws, estab- 
lished by a benevolent Deity, and accommodated to the wants and 
the highest happiness of his sentient creation. 

«* Philosophers too have thrown aside their veil of mystery, and have 
become the publick teachers of mankind. They disclose the secrets 
of nature, and the manner in which they may be made subservient 
to the uses of life. - They have interpreted the written scroll, which 
shines in golden characters above our heads, not as a book of fate, 
which, like the hand writing upon the wall, is full of terrible but un- 
intelligible import, but as a chart, which kindly serves to guide the 
wanderer upon the trackless ocean, or over the unknown desert, to 
his desired home. 

“In consequence of this change in the character of science, in the 
dispositions of its votaries and the benefits it has laid at the door of 
every man, prejudice against it has nearly ceased. We would say 
quite. tut there are still many who receive its benefits, without con- 
fessing their obligations, —who yet look upon it as something of a 
useless nature. And perhaps most men regard it as belonging to the 
closet, the laboratory, or the lecture room, rather than the work-shop, 
the manufactory, or the field. 

‘« But though philosophers have hitherto been, for the most part, 
secluded from the common pursuits of life, and have made their at- 
tainments from the study of books, or from private experiments, they 
are not the only men of science. There are thousands, who call 
themselves practical men, in distinction from men of science, who in 
truth derive all their merit from the science, which they have un- 
knowingly united with their practical skill. It is forgotten, that 
every operation in the arts is really an experiment in philosophy, 
and as truly illustrative of some law of nature, as any performed in 
the laboratory or the lecture room; and that every artist, who un- 
derstands the reason of the operation is so far a man of science.” 

** Among the benefits, which result from a study of the physical and 
other sciences, in their relations to the useful arts, its moral influence 
should not be forgotten. What can more forcibly teach to man the 
true dignity of his nature, his superiority to the beasts which perish, 
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and the e.evation which he should ever seek to maintain in his con- 
duct, than his ability to render even the secret operations of nature 
subservient to his happiness and his designs, and her laws almost 
obedient to his will?—And what can more fully impress him with 
the conviction of the goodness of the Deity,than to meet in every 
retired nook, new evidence of this attribute, and to find in every 
new discovery in science or in art, some new and unsuspected method, 
in which God has been doing good to his creatures... To the unlearn- 
ed man the book of nature is sealed. It is, indeed, not only written 
within, but without, and its external characters are divine. But how 
much more he discovers, who can break the seals! the beauty of the 
heavens, when the king of day pours over them his flood of light, or 
when they are lighted up by the milder radiance of the moon, and 
stars which sing around her ;—the garniture of the fields,—and the 
melody and breathing odours of the groves, may kindle our imagina- 
tions, and if there is devotion in our hearts. may awake it to ecstacy : 
—but how much deeper will be his reverence and his gratitude, who 
sees in the marshalling of the hosts of heaven, the finger of the Deity, 
pointing out his path tosome weary traveller; who sees the spring- 
ing herb secretly elaborating the juices, which shall alleviate the 
pains, and heal the sicknesses of suifering humanity ;—who analyzes 
the breath of spring, and beholds in all the mysteries of nature, a 
God governing all things, and secretly causing all things to work 
together for the good of his creatures. 

‘* In exhibiting, as we have endeavoured briefly to do, the connexion 
of science with the useful arts, and showing the importance of the 
former as the foundation of the latter, we have given you in part the 
views, which led to the establishment of the Gardiner Lyceum. It is 
the object of this institution to give instruction in those branches, 
which are most intimately connected with the arts, and to teach them 
as the foundation of the arts. In this respect we believe its design 
to be original. There are many institutions in our country, where 
these sciences are taught, and we are proud to boast of one in our 
own state, where they are taught with singular success. But the edu- 
cation at college is designed only as a general introduction to the 
liberal sciences; it furnishes a mental discipline, and is intended to 
enlarge the views of those, who are afterwards to pursue the study 
of some particular profession. It embraces too wide an extent ; it 
consuines too much time, and is attended with too great expense, to 
be attained by the greater part of the community, and especially by 
those, who are to pursue agriculture, or some mechanical profession 
for their support. But were it otherwise ; were it in the power of 
these classes to obtain an education at college, it is not an education 
suited to their wants. They do not merely require to be instructed 
in the sciences, but to be taught these sciences in a practical manner. 
It is not sufficient for them, as for the general scholar, to be taught 
the common laws of chemistry ;—they must be instructed particular- 
ly in the chemistry of agriculture and the arts. It is not sufficient 
for them, tobe able to repeat and to demonstrate a few of the gener- 
al laws of mechanicks :—they must be taught the application of the 
laws; they must be made acquainted with machines; and they must 
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understand the sources of errour in applying theory to practice. These 
things are not done at our colleges—not from any defect in their sys- 
tems, but because it would be aside from their design. One class of 
students could with no more propriety expect that the physical 
sciences should be taught with minute and constant reference to the 
wants of the mechanick and farmer; than another, that all instruction 
in the learned languages should be directed to making proficients in 
biblical criticism ; or a third, that ethicks and political law should be 
so taught, as to prepare them for the litigations of the bar, or the de- 
liberations of the senate chamber. But it is plain that to practical 
men science must be taught in a practical manner. We are taught 
this by the frequent failures of men who are not deficient in the 
general principles of science, but who are unacquainted with the 
particular science of the arts. Itwill not be said then that the founders 
of this institution have assisted in unnecessarily multiplying semina- 
ries of education ; for it is new in character, and it is designed to sup- 
ply the wants of a large portion of the community, for which no 
provision had hitherto been made. Nor will it be said, that these 
wants are not real. The education of the advocate or divine is 
scarcely more necessary to his success, than that of the mechanick or 
the farmer. Ifthe professions of the former are themselves branches 
of science, those of the latter are founded in science. And as we 
expect empiricism from those, who enter the learned profession with- 
out a suitable preparatory education, so we can expect nothing but 
deficiency of skill in mechanicks, who have been taught only the 
manual exercise of their arts. There surely can be no reason, why 
mechanicks and agriculturists should not be instructed in that science, 
which will enable them to follow their pursuits not blindly, but from 
rational views. Those who have not this education, may indeed 
copy faithfully the practices of their fathers, but we cannot expect 
from them improvements which shall enrich their country and benefit 
the world. Is it extravagant to suppose that there may be many Watts 
and Wedgewoods scattered through our country ; their talents buried 
in obscurity, and not known even to themselves from the want of 
opportunity for their development ?. And would it be presumptuous 
to hope, that at this institution, some of these intellects may receive 
their first impulse and be first directed into that path which will lead 
them to honour and extensive usefulness !” 








CONSECRATION IN PHILADELPHIA. 


WE insert, with great pleasure, the following account, from the Church 
Record of the consecration of a Gothick church, in Philadelphia. We 
agree with the writer in the opinion that this ought to be considered 
as the most appropriate kind of architecture for churches. 

‘*On Thursday, the 27th February, St. Stephen’s church, in Phi- 
ladelphia, was consecrated to the service of almighty God, by the 
Right Rev. Wiliam White, D.D. Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Pensylvania, in the presence of the Right Rev. John Henry 
Hobart, D.D. of New York, the Episcopal clergy of Philadelphia, and 
a large concourse of other persons. 
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‘* Morning prayer was celebrated by the Rev. Dr. Abercrombie, and 
the Rev James Montgomery, and a very appropriate and impressive 
sermon delivered by the Right Rev. Bishop Hobart, from Heb. xii. part 

of 23d verse, which we are happy to understand will soon be published. 

‘* The numerous congregation, assembled on the occasion, were still 
and attentive, in a degree evincing the deep interest they took in 
the solemnities of the day 

‘This beautiful edifice is a chaste and correct specimen of Gothick 
architecture and is the only one in the country that in its external ap- 
pearance and internal arrangements is conformed to that style of building.* 


CONSECRATION IN BINGHAMPTON, (BROOM CO. N.Y.) 
FROM THE CHURCH RECORD. 


On Friday, Jan. 31, a new churcherected in this village, was conse- 
crated to the service of almighty God, by the Right Rev. Bishop 
Hobart,-by. the name of Christ’s church. 

In the course of the sermon preached by the Bishop, he took oc- 
casion to state, that, when he first visited this place, about nine years 
since, the Episcopal Church was scarcely known here. [t was only 
about five years past, that he had consecrated a commodious edifice 
for worship. And he had now the high gratification of consecrating 
another edifice larger than the former, and finished in a style of great 
neatness, and even with no inconsiderable degree of elegance He 
mentioned this circumstance as highly honourable to the congregation, 
and particularly so to the individuals by whose liberality and ex- 
ertions so much had been effected in so short a period. And it was 
his earnest prayer, that in this that they had done, God would re- 
member then for good. 

The church is finished somewhat in the Gothick style of architec- 
ture. ‘The pews gradually rise from the chancel, and are nearly 
all neatly lined and turnished with cushions, and the desk and 
pulpit are very handsomely finished. The pews are principally sold, 
and the money arising from the sale, with the subscriptions, has rather 
more than deirayed the cost of erecting the building. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE conductors of the Gospel Advocate have received, from “a subscriber,” 
a notice of the character of a lately deceased, and lamented statesman. They 
beg leave to inform their friend, that it does not comport with the design of the 
Advocate, to insert biographical sketches, unless they represent the character of 
the deceased as particularly em.nent for its Christian excellence Such sketches 
it would give them pleasure, at all times, to bring before their readers. In making 
these remarks, they speak generally, and have no reference to the distinguished 
individual alluded to, concerning whose religious character they have no knowledge. 

The paper of P., on prayer meetings, is under consideration. ‘The remarks of 
R. on human influence, are received, and will be inserted with great plea- 
sure. We hope to receive farther communications from the author. Several 
other communications are received, and approved for insertion as our limits will 
permit. 








* The writer of this article probably knows nothing of Christ church, Gardi- 
ner, in the state of Maine ; both the exterior and interiour of which are purely 
Gothick. 








